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A Windy Day under the Cherry Trees— By Utagawa Toyokuni 
Lent from the Buckingham Collection 



JAPANESE PRINT EXHIBITION 

THE memorial exhibition of Japanese 
prints from the Clarence Bucking- 
ham collection, now on view in 
the east and south galleries of the Art 
Institute, was opened by a reception on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, January 12. 
The beautiful installation of these color 
prints reflects great credit upon Mr. 
Frederick W. Gookin, their curator, 
whose untiring energy and fine taste and 
discrimination in arranging the exhibition 
have made possible this unusually attrac- 
tive showing of prints. 

Opportunities for seeing such fine ex- 
amples of the works of the great masters 
of the Ukiyoe school are very rare, and 
the people of Chicago are fortunate in 



having this notable collection displayed 
for their benefit. The merit of these 
prints as works of art is generally con- 
ceded, but because of their difference 
from western art it may be well to name 
some of the salient reasons why they 
appeal to people of taste. Upon the in- 
trinsic beauty of many of them it is hardly 
necessary to dwell. Nowhere else will 
lovers of exquisite color find it in greater 
subtlety or variety. Rhythmic line, grace- 
ful drawing and charming composition 
are of the very essence of the designs. 
They exemplify the basic principles of 
design as western art rarely does. Tech- 
nically also the prints are full of interest. 
Viewed as engravings they are of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality, and as examples 
of the printer's art they are unexcelled by 
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anything else the world has to offer. Be- 
sides this, no other art was ever more full 
of human interest. The catalogue, writ- 
ten by Mr. Gookin, indicates something 
of the richness of this field. In addition 
to the very illuminating preface, many 
explanatory notes are given. But it was 
impossible to give more than a few of the 
customs, tales and legends illustrated, as 
to do so would have expanded the volume 
beyond reasonable limits. 

The collection is arranged so as to 
facilitate study of the development of the 
master print designers' art and at the 
same time to minister to aesthetic enjoy- 
ment by the grouping of related works. 
Gallery 50 is given up to the "primi- 
tives' ' or prints in black outline with hand 
coloring, produced between 1675 and 
1750. In Gallery 51 are shown the earliest 
color prints proper, the beni-ye in rose 
(Jbent) and green, printed between 1743 
and c. 1755. In Gallery 52 a collection 
of prints by Kiyomitsu shows the changes 
in style from the beni-ye through succes- 
sive phases of different color combina- 
tions, prints in three and four colors, and 
finally a few in full color. These cover 
the period from 1756 to 1765, only a few 
of later date being included. A notable 
showing of prints by Suzuki Harunobu 
(1758-1770) occupies the next gallery 
(53), and after viewing these the visitor 
should examine the fine lot by Koryusai 
(1768-1780) which are hung in the two 
adjacent corridors. 

The collection is especially strong in 
important prints by Kiyonaga, which 
range from his earliest (c. 1761) to his 
latest works (c. 1790). These and a few 
by his imitator Shuncho fill the large Gal- 
lery 25. Adjoining this, in Gallery 26, is 
a small but very choice showing of prints 



by Hokusai and a few by Toyokuni 
These are not quite in historical sequence, 
but the number of galleries available made 
this slight departure necessary. In Gal- 
lery 27 Utamaro, Eishi, Shigemasa, Shun- 
man, Kitao Masanobu and Sharaku, the 
masters of the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century, are represented by 
some of their most noted works. Two 
prints, with chocolate colored ground, by 
Eishi are masterpieces of great distinction, 
worthy to rank among the art treasures of 
the world. There are also two rare prints 
by Shunsho. Space was not available for 
exhibiting more works by this great artist 
and for the same reason no prints by 
Shunko, Shunyei or Ippitsusai Buncho 
could be shown. Some exceptionally 
choice prints, in Gallery 28, by the nine- 
teenth century landscape artists, Hiro- 
shige and Keisai Eisen, complete the ex- 
hibition. It is hoped that the members 
of the Art Institute and Chicagoans in 
general will accord the attention to this 
important exhibition that it deserves. 

EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 

IN Gallery 45, the permanent quarters 
of the Print Department, are installed 
the etchings and engravings which 
form part of the memorial exhibition of 
Buckingham prints. The proofs in this 
collection are from plates so widely known 
and so frequently and well described in 
many standard works on etching that fur- 
ther description of them seems almost 
unnecessary. All of the prints collected 
by the late Clarence Buckingham are of 
very fine quality; none but impressions 
of a high standard of excellence are found 
on these walls. 

Albrecht Durer is represented by 
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